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which he has my permission to shew you, on condition you will hide them from every body else.
' I am, dear Sir, &c.
'SAM. JOHNSON.' ' [London,] June i, 1758.'
'To BENNET LANGTON, ESQ., OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD.
' DEAR SIR,
'Though I might have expected to hear from you, upon your entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet recollecting, (not without some degree of shame,) that I owe you a letter upon an old account, I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do not only from complaisance but from interest ; for living on in the old way, I am very glad of a correspondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the hours. You have, at present, too many novelties about you to need any help from me to drive along your time.
' I know riot any thing more pleasant, or more instructive, than to compare experience with expectation, or to register from time to time the difference between idea and reality. It is by this kind of observation that we grow daily less liable to be disappointed1. You, who are very capable of anticipating futurity, and raising phantoms before your own eyes, must often have imagined to yourself an academical life, and have conceived what would be the manners, the views, and the conversation, of men devoted to letters ; how they would choose their companions, how they would direct their studies, and how they would regulate their lives. Let me know what you expected, and what you have found. At least record it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to the scenes before you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your hopes has vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to be forgotten, that whatever strikes strongly, should be described while the first impression remains fresh upon the mind.
' I love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, should willingly
1 Stockdale records (Memoirs, ii. 191), that after he had entered on his charge as domestic tutor to Lord Craven's son, he called on Johnson, who asked him how he liked his place. On his hesitating to answer, he said :—' You must expect insolence.1 He added that in his youth • he had entertained great expectations from a powerful family. "At length," he said, " I found that their promises, and consequently my ex-VOL. I.                                        Z
pectations, vanished into air. . . . But, Sir, they would have treated me much worse, if they had known that the motives from which I paid my court to them were purely selfish, and what opinion I had formed of them." He added, that since he knew mankind, he had not, on any •occasion, been the sport of such delusion ; and that he had never been disappointed by anybody but himself.'
writed explained how it comes to pass that Englishmen talk so commonly of the weather. He continues :—' Such is the reason of our practice ; and who shall treat it with contempt ? Surely not the attendant on a court, whose business is to watch the looks of a being weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity is to recount the names.' of men, who might drop into nothing,
